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the prejudice of a once accepted view of the historical develop- 
ment of philosophy which can induce any critic to find in the 
Stoic philosophy a representation of the subjective position. So, 
too, one may doubt whether it is historically sound to treat Prot- 
estantism within the limits of the circle of Christian ideas only. 
It would be, perhaps, more in accordance with the true historic 
facts to regard it as one pulse of the great movement of human 
reason to which in some other pronounced phases the name Renas- 
cence has been applied. But on these aspects of the historical 
side of Professor Caird's work it is impossible to speak briefly. 
Merely to indicate doubt or difference of opinion is of small value, 
and to treat the matters as they deserve would exceed the bounds 
of any notice of his book. 

R. Adamson. 
Victoria University, Manchester. 

The Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. II. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1893. Pp. xii., 487. 

The larger part of this volume is made up of the discussion of 
Justice, which forms Part IV. of Mr. Spencer's "Principles," and 
which was so admirably reviewed by Professor Royce in a former 
number of this Journal (Vol. II., No. 1, pp. 11 7-1 23). Parts V. 
and VI. ("Negative Beneficence" and "Positive Beneficence") 
are much shorter and much less substantial, and are indeed, on 
the whole, very disappointing. In the preface to Volume I. Mr. 
Spencer stated, with reference to these two parts, that he was 
especially anxious to be able to complete them, "because, in the 
absence of them, the divisions already published will leave on nearly 
all minds a very erroneous impression respecting the general tone 
of evolutionary ethics. In its full scope, the moral system to be 
set forth unites sternness with kindness ; but thus far attention has 
been drawn almost wholly to the sternness. Extreme misappre- 
hensions and misstatements have hence resulted." The two parts 
now for the first time published will no doubt to some extent 
modify the impression previously conveyed, but not, I think, to 
such an extent as to alter one's view of the "general tone" of the 
system. Even in the chapters specially devoted to Beneficence 
the qualifications seem on the whole more prominent than the 
positive injunctions ; and the latter are often so commonplace in 
their character that it is open to doubt whether it was worth while 
to elaborate them in so systematic a form. Mr. Spencer is evi- 
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dently himself conscious of the unsatisfactory character of this por- 
tion of his work. His satisfaction, he says, in completing these 
chapters " is somewhat dashed by the thought that these new parts 
fall short of expectation. The doctrine of evolution has not fur- 
nished guidance to the extent I had hoped. Most of the conclu- 
sions, drawn empirically, are such as right feelings, enlightened by 
cultivated intelligence, have already sufficed to establish. Beyond 
certain general sanctions indirectly referred to in verification, there 
are only now and then, and more especially in the closing chapters, 
conclusions evolutionary in origin that are additional to or different 
from those which are current." Such a frank avowal must to a 
large extent disarm criticism ; and it may be sufficient to say, by 
way of general characterization, that Mr. Spencer's discussions of 
particular points in these chapters are always interesting and sen- 
sible, often brightly illustrated and strikingly emphasized, seldom 
profound, and perhaps never showing such balanced judgment and 
comprehensiveness of view as would alone have made such minutely 
practical investigations in the highest degree instructive and useful. 
As it is, the interest is often rather autobiographical than philosophi- 
cal; suggestive rather of Mr. Spencer's individual likes and dislikes 
(especially dislikes) than of the absolute imperatives of duty. But 
with a writer of Mr. Spencer's eminence even autobiography is an 
important contribution to philosophy ; and we have certainly every 
reason to be grateful to him for the trouble that he has taken in 
completing his great work. 

Probably the point of most general interest in the new part of 
this book will be found in the sharp discrimination that is drawn 
(pp. 270-275) between Justice and Beneficence. In a certain sense, 
no doubt, every one would recognize a broad distinction, and even 
contrast, between these. Some forms of good may be claimed as 
rights, and the concession of them enforced by public law ; others 
may be regarded as equitable, and the concession of them encour- 
aged by social opinion ; others may be too indefinite and peculiar 
to be regarded as more than privileges, of which the concession 
can only be treated as a gratuity. Some would call acts directed 
to the end of securing goods either of the first or of the second 
class acts of justice ; others might distinguish them as acts of justice 
and of equity respectively ; acts with a view to goods of the third 
class would generally be regarded as acts of beneficence. An act 
of beneficence would thus be distinguished from one either of jus- 
tice or of equity by the fact that no definite claim can be formu- 
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lated, and that consequently the cases in which it should be per- 
formed and the extent to which it should be carried out are left to 
the judgment of the individual agent. This distinction seems clear 
enough. But Mr. Spencer goes a good deal further. He considers 
that acts of justice and of beneficence are different in kind. Acts of 
justice are directed towards the end of helping to bring about what 
may be regarded as the natural outcome of human conduct, helping 
to reward or punish men according to their deserts ; beneficence, 
on the other hand, seeks to counteract such natural tendencies and 
to turn them aside in the direction of mercy. It does not seem to 
me that Mr. Spencer is successful in maintaining this distinction. 
As Professor Royce has urged (Joe. cit., p. 122), justice is not 
simply a carrying out of natural consequences. It is always an 
effort to realize an ideal. And the ideal which justice has in view 
is not fundamentally distinct from that which is aimed at by benefi- 
cence. Mr. Spencer is no doubt right in insisting (pp. 274, 275) 
that "the quality of mercy is not strained," and that there are 
many acts which would lose all their grace and influence if they 
were enforced, as acts of justice in the narrower sense are. But 
I do not think that the distinction can be so sharply drawn as Mr. 
Spencer supposes. All moral actions lose something by being 
"strained." If there were no law against murder, the sparing of 
the weak would have an added nobility. If taxes were not wrung 
from unwilling hands, patriotism and public spirit would have a 
new glory. If men could cheat with impunity, honesty would shine 
with fresh lustre. In general, if justice were not enforced, she 
would more obviously compare, in the language of Aristotle, with 
the morning and the evening star. But some actions are of such a 
universal and undisputed utility that the loss sustained by enforcing 
them is far more than counterbalanced by the gain. Can any rigid 
line be drawn between those that are of this character and those 
that may best be left to individual choice? A judicious writer 
might, no doubt, indicate a variety of considerations which would 
help us to place actions in the one class or in the other ; but to me, 
at least, it seems evident that any such attempt as that of Mr. 
Spencer to draw an absolute distinction between them must always 
be futile. 

But indeed, even if Mr. Spencer were successful in enforcing this 
distinction, would he be justified in the main contention which he 
rests upon it, that the state must not undertake beneficent activ- 
ity? It appears to me that this conclusion could be justified only 
Vol. IV.— No. i 8 
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if it were shown that the state is capable of enforcing justice. If it 
can be shown that the state fails to secure justice, may it not en- 
deavor by beneficence to rectify the evil which it has either done 
or permitted ? Common sense seems to answer in the affirmative, 
and Mr. Spencer does not appear to have proved trie negative. 

Passing to more detailed matters, there are two special points to 
which I wish to call attention. The first is what seems to me an 
astonishing instance of the way in which a vigorous mind may 
become dominated by the idea of the "economic man." The 
passage runs thus (p. 271) : "If, that the inferior may have bene- 
fits which they have not earned, there are taken from the superior 
benefits which they have earned, it is manifest that when this pro- 
cess is carried to the extent of equalizing the positions of the two, 
there ceases to be any motive to be superior. Long before any such 
extreme is reached, there must result an increasing discouragement 
of the industrious, who see the surplus products of their industry 
carried away ; and there must result among these better citizens 
an intensifying dissatisfaction, tending ever towards revolution." 
The italics are mine. One cannot but be reminded of Mr. Rus- 
kin's earnest request to the Christian reader with reference to a 
similar sentence in Adam Smith (unfortunately distorted by Mr. 
Ruskin through severance from its context), "to think within him- 
self what an entirely damned state of soul any human creature must 
have got into who could read with acceptance such a sentence as 
this, — much more write it." 

The other point to which I wish to refer is more pleasant. Nearly 
all of what Mr. Spencer says in his chapter on "Relief of the 
Poor" (Part VI., chapter vii., pp. 376-394) seem to me admirable 
and impressive. Particularly striking is the way in which he calls 
attention (pp. 390-92) to the ends that have resulted from the sub- 
stitution of contract for status in the relation between the poor and 
the rich. Much of what he says here recalls Carlyle's indignant 
protests against the nexus of cash payment ; and his suggestions 
in this connection seem to me to be fraught with wisdom, though 
he does not appear to have fully realized all the difficulties that are 
involved. If he had gone a little more deeply into this subject, I 
cannot but think that it would have led to a considerable modifi- 
cation of his individualism. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 



